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burgh on the 22d of August last. It is the pro- 
duction of Handyside Ritchie, and is made of 
the liver rock of Redhall Quarry — measuring 
nine and a half feet in height, and with the 
pedestal and sub-plinth reaching an altitude of 
twenty feet. 

Ranch is modelling an equestrian statue of 
Frederick William III., which will be placed in 
Berlin, between the main guard-house and the 
statue of Blucher. He is also modelling a statue 
of Count York of Wurtemberg. 

Photographs in Natural Colors. — In some 
experiments made by Sir John Hersehel a colored 
impression of the prismatic spectrum was ob- 
tained on paper stained with a vegetable juice. 
Mr. Robert Hunt published some accounts of 
the indications of color in their natural order ob- 
tained on some sensitive photographic surfaces. 
These were, however, exceedingly faint indica- 
tions; and M. Biot and many others regarded 
the prospect of producing photographs in colors 
as the vision of enthusiasts, — not likely from the 
dissimilar action of the solar rays ever to become 
a reality. M. Elinond B.-cquercl has published 
a process by which on pla tes of metal many of 
the more intense colors have been produced ; 
but it appears to have been reserved for the ne- 
phew of the earliest student in photography, 
Niepce, to make the discovery of producing on 
the same plate by one impression of the solar 
rays all the colors of the chromatic scale. Of 
this process, called by the discoverer, M. Niepce 
de St Victor, •• Heliochromy' — sun-coloring— we 
have, through the kindness of Mr. Malone, had 
an opportunity of seeing the earliest specimens 
imported into this country. They are three 
copies of colored engravings, — a female dancer 
and two male figures in faucy costumes; and 
every color of the original pictures is most faith- 
fully impressed on the prepared silver tablet. 

The preparation' of the plates still remains a 
secret with the inventor:— and he informs Mr. 
Malone — to whom these pictures were given by 
him. that it is in mmy respects different from 
that published by him in his paper - On the Re- 
lation which exists between the Color of certain 
colored Flames in the Heliographic Images col- 
ored" by light.' Suffice it to say, that the plate 
when prepared presents evidently a dark brown, 
or nearly a bla.ck surface — and the image is 
eaten out in colors. We have endeavored by 
close examination to ascertain something of the 
laws producing this most remarkable effect; but 
it is not easy at present to perceive the relations 
between the colorific action of. light and the as- 
sociated chemical influence. The female figure 
has a red silk dress, with purple trimming and 
white lace. The flesh tints the red, the purple, 
and the white, are well preserved in the copy. 
One of the male figures is remarkable for the 
delicacy of its delineation :— here, blue, red 
white and pink are perfectly impressed. The 
third picture is injured in some parts ; — but it 
is, from the number of colors which it contains 
the most remarkable of all. Red blue, yellow, 
green, and white are distinctly marked, — and the 
intensity of the yellow is very striking. 

Such are the facts as they have been examined 
by us;— and these results are superior to those 
which were given to the world when photography 
was first announced. We may expect shortly to 
see these tHi/ichromes presenting favorite scenes 
and chosen friends to us in all the beauty of na- 
tive color. — Alhencewm. 

Minor Art Items. — Mr. Gibson, the English 
scu'ptor in Rome, has erected a tomb to the me- 
mory of his brother artist, R. J. Wyatt. 

The new Neapolitan Government has removed 
all the nude pictures of Titian into a room by 
themselves, the celebrated Venus being one of 
them. The doors of this repository are now 
screwed up. All the statues of Venus in the 
Mnseo Borbonico are also collected in one apart- 
ment, which is kept closed. 



Extensive restorations of the Cathedral of No- 
tre Dame, in Paris, are in progress. A credit of 
two millions of francs was voted for this object 
in 1845, and a new grant of six millions has since 
been demanded for the same purpose. 

Professor Rauch has just finished a small 
model in plaster of his monument to Frederick 
the Great. He is likewise at work for the Mau- 
soleum of Blucher. which will be finished in a 
short time. Festivals are constantly given in 
honor of Ranch, at one of which, given by an 
artistic society & large symbolic transparent pic- 
ture was exhibited, behind which a band of mu- 
sic was stationed. The King has given him the 
Star of the Red Eagle. The University of Halle 
have made him a Doctor of Philosophy, and the 
Duke of Brunswick and King of the Netherlands 
have also sent him decorations. 

M. Kriesman has cast a gigantic Eagle in 
zinc, which is to crown the column one hundred 
and twenty feet high in the garden of the Inva- 
lide House erected in memory of the soldiers 
slain on the 10th of March, 1848. From the tip 
of one wing to the other the length is twenty-five 
and a-half feet. 

The Vienna Art-Union during seven months 
of its existence has a subscription of thirty thou- 
sand florins. 

The British Royal Academy exhibition closed 
on the 16th of August, after a season of unex- 
ampled prosperity as to receipts for admission. 

Four thousand and seventy original works of 
art have been exhibited during the. past season 
in London, none of which ever again appear in 
a London exhibition. These works were dis- 
tributed as follows: Exhibition of Miscellaneous 
Sketches. 300 : British Institution, 538 : Society 
of British Artists, 693 : National Institution, 449 : 
Old Water Color Society, 327 : New Water Color, 
364: Royal Academy, 1389. 

The English Government seem to be disposed 
to move in earnest for the erection of a new Na- 
tional Gallery. Lord John Russell has announced 
that they would take the subject into considera- 
tion before the next session of Parliament. 

APFAEtS OP THE ASSOCIATION. 

OPENINO OP THE AUTUMN EXHIBITION. 

The Committee of Management opened the 
Autumn Exhibition for private view on the eve- 
ning of the 22d of September. The occasion 
was also taken to extend the welcome of the in- 
stitution to our distinguished historical painter. 
Emanuel Leutze, who has recently returned 
home after an absence often ye,ars in Germany. 
Mr. Leutze was present, with a party of two or 
three hundred gentlemen, among whom were 
the Hon. Mr. Conrad, Secretary of War, Hon. 
Mr. Morgan. President of the State Senate, Hon. 
Mr. Raymond, late Speaker of the House of 
Assembly, Judge Campbell, Dr. Dewey, Rev. 
Mr. Osgood, and many artists and amateurs. 
The recent purchases of the Institution had 
been hung for the first time upon the walls, 
chiefly in the new gallery, The pictures in the 
old gallery had been re-arranged, and several 
works in the plastic art were added to the exhi- 
bition ; among which appeared a collection of 
antique busts, imported from Italy by General 
Webb, Philip's statue of Abraham's Sacrifice, and 
Hoppin's colossal Bronze Dog. Among the pic- 
tures are The Amazon 'in I //■•/• Children, ;i mag- 
ni icent study of color, by Leutze, a Holy Fam- 



ily, painted by Page, upon a commission given 
to him by the Art-Union, and the first original 
work he has sent home from abroad, and New 
England Scenery, a work full of the most glow- 
ing light, by Church. There are many other 
works of great merit among the recent addi- 
tions, which we shall have occasion to notice in 
a future number of the Bulletin. The guests 
were received in the northern gallery, from 
whence, after some time spent in examining the 
works of art, they were conducted into the new 
gallery, in which refreshments were served. 
After the compauy had partaken of these, sev- 
eral interesting speeches were mad*-, a report of 
which we take from the Boening Times and 
Christian Inquirer. 

Mr. A. M. Cozzbns, the President of the Art- 
Union, said that they were honored on this oc- 
casion, among other distinguished guests, with 
the presence of the Secretary of War of the 
United States. He felt sure that he need say 
nothing to that audience in praise of their dis- 
tinguished guest, he would therefore content 
himself with proposing, as a sentiment, The 
health of the Bon. Mr. Conrad, the Secretary of 
War. 

Mr. Conrad said that he felt deeply indebted 
to the worthy President of the Art^Union for 
the very unlooked-for com pliment which he had 
paid him. He half suspected that he had had 
a design from the beginning, of- entrapping him 
into a speech. But lie had been on his guard 
of late against this kind of stratagem. He had 
come here to-night rather to listen than to 
speak and he had, therefore, nothing further to 
say than to propose a sentiment — 'Success to 
the American Art-Union : nothing has done 
more for the advancement of Art than the in- 
stitution now assembled." 

The President then said: Yon are doubtless 
aware, gentlemen that among those who have 
done us the honor to be present this evening, is 
one who has contributed largely to the eleva- 
tion of American Art.. 

Mr. Leutze left us young in years, and when 
just entering on a career which his genius and 
talents have so greatly adorned. He returns 
with a reputation which confers credit and dis- 
tinction on his country. He brings back to us 
not alone the fame and honor he has acquired 
abroad, and which we have as a common pro- 
perty, but he comes to present to his country- 
men a noble monument to the memory of the 
Father of his Country. 

I do not hesitate to say to you, gentlemen, 
that I consider the picture of " Washington 
Crossing the Delaware," as one of the greatest 
productions of the age, and eminently worthy 
to commemorate the grandest event in the mili- 
tary life of the illustrious man whom all nations 
delight to honor. I am quite sure you will all 
join me in cordially wishing health and happi- 
ness to Mr. Leutze. 

Mr. Leutzb said that the company certainly 
would not expect a speech from him. He thank- 
ed them cordially for the compliment they had 
paid him, and for the cordial manner in which 
it had been received. It would give him great 
pleasure to show his gratitude in any other way, 
but making a speech was not in his line. 

The President said that as there appeared to 
be a great dearth of speakers, he would propose 
the health of the Speaker of the Assembly of 
the State of New- York. 

Mr. Raymond said that was the best reason 
he had ever heard given for calling upon him 
for a speech. But he was quite sure the Presi- 
dent had mistaken the character of the gentle- 
men around him. He did not believe there was 
any such dearth "of public speakers. He had 
known something of the doings of the Art-Un- 
ion in years past and he saw near him a gen- 
tleman who had rendered distinguished service 
to the Institution. He proposed the health of 
Gen. Wetmore, late President of the American 
Art-Union. 
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Gen. Wetmore said he was sure the audience 
would believe him, when he said that it gave 
him great pleasure to respond to a compliment 
from such a source as the gentleman opposite 
him. He had been so long connected with the 
institution over which Mr. Cozzens so accepta- 
bly presides, — he had been too familiar with its 
influence in elevating and improving the popu- 
lar taste, not to feel the deepest interest in its 
progress. Heretofore, when it had been his for- 
tune to speak upon this topic and in this place, 
he had felt that allowance must be made, for he 
had spoken from the place which the President 
now filled. But now he could speak freely, and 
without suspicion of any undue prejudice; and 
he did not hesitate to say, that, in his judgment, 
more had been done for the promotion of the 
Fine Arts in this country by the American Art- 
Union, than by all the other associations and 
institutions that had ever existed. And he said 
this with perfect respect and deference for the 
efforts of others, both here and elsewhere, in 
the same great cause. But he believed the time 
had come when full justice could be done to the 
great work which this institution had been 
seeking to accomplish. One of the most prom- 
inent features of the American Art-Union, in 
his judgment, was its national character. It has 
no sectional views, no local interests. It seeks 
to encourage genius and talent wherever they 
may be found. You and I know, said he, the 
delight with which this association has seen 
new talent start up in even the remotest section 
of the country. You know that we have hailed 
it as astronomers hail the discovery of a new 
star in the heavens. He said he should be glad 
to advert to the history of American Art in this 
connection ; but he felt that he would be tres- 
passing upon the patience of the audience. He 
would therefore give as a sentiment, 

The Nationality of Art — under whose influ- 
ence every display of genius is cherished as the 
property of our common country. 

The President then gave the health of Mr. 
Morgan the President pro tern of the Senate. 

Mr. Morgan said he could do nothing but re- 
turn thanks for the compliment paid him. He 
came to listen, not to speak j they must there- 
fore pardon him for saying no more. ■ 

The President then proposed the health of 
Judge Campbell, who responded by saying that, 
as a general rule, the Fine Arts had not been 
greatly indebted to the profession of which he 
was a member. He would modify the remark 
so far as it related to many gentlemen whom he 
saw around him ; but it was undoubtedly true, 
that, as a general thing, the Arts were more in- 
debted to divines or to the merchant princes, 
who purchased their productions, than to mem- 
bers of the bar. It was an interesting fact, that 
the origin of the Fine Arts was coeval with the 
origin of the race. Even the savage chanted 
his songs of peace and of war, and hewed the 
bark of the forest into a record of his defeat or 
success. The fact might be traced through all 
stages of industry, and it would be found that 
in a good degree the development of Art has 
kept pace with the progress of refinement and 
civilization. But in the Fine Arts, poetry some- 
times claimed a pre-eminence ; still he thought 
we might transfer to the painter the expressions 
which the great poet has used of his own pro- 
fession, and say that he gives 

" to airy nothing 

A local habitation and a name." 

Mr. Cozzens then gave as a toast — Christian 
Art, the ally of religion. 
The Rev. S. Osgood being called upon, said : 
Your call upon me, Mr. President, to respond 
to the sentiment just offered, is an undeserved 
honor, yet professional allegiance and regard for 
the arts which are its graceful allies will not al- 
low me to be silent. I will not try to be very 
wise or learned, sure as I am that such preten- 
sion in this presence would very soon be found 
out. I will take the least presuming view of the 
great subject before us, and remembering years 
of pastoral life that have made me familiar with 
the habits and tastes of the people of the coun- 



try, I will say a few words upon the office of art 
in educating the popular mind to an apprecia- 
tion of the beauties and sublimities of nature. 

Our country has a magnificent domain, rich in 
scenery as in soil, offering every variety of land- 
scape, from lakes as tranquil as Como, to rivers 
grander than the Rhine. Yet the Creator's 
bounty to us is but poorly appreciated, and rich 
mines of beauty lie hidden from the sense as 
much as was the gold of our El Dorado before 
the keen eye of the Yankee was fastened upon 
the Pacific coast. It is not only the " gem of 
purest ray serene" in the caves of the ocean, 
nor the " flower born to blush unseen" in the 
desert air, that illustrate how much of the afflu- 
ence of nature is unknown to man. All around 
us, sir, in every valley, mountain, lake and river, 
are treasures unexplored, or, if explored by the 
surveyor's chain, unobserved by the eye trained 
to the sense of beauty. Visit the regions most 
favored in scenery; go to that Switzerland of 
America, New Hampshire, to the hill country of 
Virginia, or the lake country of your own Em- 
pire State ; mark the finest prospects, converse 
with the people regarding their beauty, and you 
will find that many persons, quite intelligent on 
general subjects, have no taste for the scene at 
their very door, and have never even beheld the 
grand landscapes in their neighborhood, which 
travellers go thousands of miles to enjoy. I well 
remember the surprise once shown by a worthy 
farmer, at whose door I stopped in the course of 
a long journey on horseback, as I expressed to 
him my admiration at the picturesque beauty of 
his farm, the view of the valley and lake from 
his house being almost enough to exorcise the 
blue devil of dyspepsia that had driven me for 
weeks from home. He seemed unable to com- 
prehend that any one should set any value upon 
his place, irrespective of the fertility of the land, 
and showed me his sense of corn and potatoes 
was far keener than his sense -of beauty. Yet 
under a true system of culture that very land- 
scape would open its meaning to its possessors. 
Many a farmer's daughter, whose eye has. been 
trained to a perception of form, light and shade, 
by the study of drawing, and a view of the mas- 
terpieces o.f landscape painting, learns to see 
new charms from her own familiar window, nay, 
with her own pencil may sketch some rural 
scene that shall be a poem to many hearts be- 
sides her own. Drawing has been called the art 
of seeing correctly, and so it is. The hand helps 
the education of the eye ; and for this reason, 
and for others, I am in favor of teaching draw- 
ing in our public schools, and am glad to remem- 
ber giving one vote to the number that secured 
this accomplishment to many of the children of 
a New England city. 

Is it not true, sir, that an eye for nature is es- 
sential to a true sense of the meaning of the uni- 
verse and the mind of its Creator 1 Is not every 
good picture, whether landscape or portrait, 
whether the subject be cattle feeding in the 
meadow or man doing his work nobly under the 
arch of heaven, a work of Christian art, so far as 
it interprets creation truly, and brings out the 
idea of the Supreme mind? We need all such 
kindly aids ; and I believe that our enjoyment 
of the purest forms of literature, of poetry such 
as Wordsworth's and eloquence like Channing's, 
nay, our appreciation of the unrivalled poetry of 
the Bible itself, is vastly helped by culture of 
the eye and imagination, under the guidance of 
high art. 

Man is of course the crown of visible crea- 
tion, and we slight the lessons of our Maker, if 
we are blind to the form of his noblest work. 
Does not the artist educate the eye to appreci- 
ate symmetry of form, and does he not teach us 
quite* as much as the anatomist the meaning of 
this marvellous structure, this living microcosm? 
How much this sense of the human figure needs 
to be educated, let every housi and village not 
visited by true art prove. What execrable cari- 
catures pass under the name of portraits ! and 
who of us cannot remember persons of good 
general understanding, who look complacently 
upon the most frightful misrepresentations of 



themselves and theirfamilies, miserable daubs, in 
which the color seems a compound of chalk and 
molasses, and the features are at sixes and 
sevens, each eye and car as if reeling in drunken 
despair for its mate. 

I cannot but think of a rare work of art, 
which I saw some years ago in a country tavern, 
which in its way was altogether more remarkable 
than any thing on these brilliant walls. The 
artist had a grand conception, and right gene- 
rously had he planned his canvas, giving ample 
length of surface, but yielding to the necessity 
imposed by the narrowness of the cloth of limit- 
ing its breadth. In his frenzy of inspiration he 
had pounced first upon the youngest of the 
family, the baby, a subject dear to the artist by 
the memory of every Madonna and child, and 
probably urged upon his nature in this case by 
the parental love, ever proudest of its last 
achievement. So then the baby was painted at 
full length, and thus occupied the entire height 
of the canvas. The next in age then was to be 
disposed of; and the important question arose as 
to which extremity should be curtailed, in order 
to cut the body to the cloth. To eliminate the 
head would of course be a foul wrong to the 
throne of reason in man and child, so the artist 
wisely omitted the feet, and the little boy stood 
like a young olive rooted in the earth. The 
same process was employed upon the whole 
family, who made a good old-fashioned patriar- 
chal number. Each in the ascending scale was 
proportionately shortened by this descending 
method, until at last the grave father of the 
family stood up to the armpits in the ground, 
the very picture of one of the old Titans sinking 
into Tartarus before the dread thunderbolts of 
Jove. Oh sir, it was a great picture ; and being 
then a more solitary man than now, it was com- 
forting in desponding moods to look at that ar- 
ray of faces, each portrayed with an art in keep- 
ing with the general design, and to indulge in 
those sometimes violent emotions most conge- 
nial with such a scenic effect. 

We really believe that a good portrait painter 
may be a reformer of taste in every village ; 
and. that when the human face and form are 
associated with the striking chapters of history, 
and historical painting teaches its grand lessons, 
the eye is the window of the soul, and men of 
common mould catch insight from sight, and 
have intuitions of truths and aspirations hid 
from the vulgar sense. Speaking of historical 
painting, how can we help thinking of our ho- 
nored guest, who adds to his German name an 
American heart, and who is every inch a Yankee 
in feeling as in education. I feel indebted to 
him personally for many happy hours, and for 
many thrilling ideas of the grandest men and 
things ever seen on earth. No work honors 
him more than his last ; and years to come must 
connect the brilliancy of Leutze, as well as the 
fidelity of Stuart and. the wisdom of Marshall, 
with the sacred name of Washiugton. 

If we remember that it is the duty of the 
privileged not merely to appreciate genius and 
call out its noble creations, but also to diffuse 
the familiar principles and treasures of the 
beautiful arts, until they become as common 
as the truths of morals and religion, we shall 
honor alike the highest ambition and the hum- 
blest utilities of the Association that now keeps 
its festival. 

The subject opens as I talk on, but I must 
spare your patience ; and sayinsr no more of 
aspects of the topic more directly Christian, I 
will give you, as a closing sentiment : 

Art, the Interpreter of Nature ; Nature, the 
Interpreter of God. 

Mr. E. C. Benedict, at the call of the company, 
was the next speaker. He said he had been con- 
nected with»the American Art-Union for the last 
ten or twelve years ; and it was part of the pride 
of his life that it had been given to an institution 
devoted to such ends, and that had been attend- 
ed with such success. He had always believed 
that the Modern Artists had no hope but in 
Modern Art. While he could appreciate, ad- 
mire and almost worship the great productions 
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of ancient Art, he was compelled to believe and 
to say that ancient artists were great, because 
they never failed to study the spirit of their 
time. And the American ArtrUnion has ad- 
opted and acted upon this principle from the 
start ; that American Art, to be successful, must 
spring from deep study and devotion to the spirit 
of the age in which we live. It has sought to 
encourage Art in every part of the United States, 
and has welcomed every agency that has sprung 
up in aid of this great endeavor. We have wel- 
comed artists wherever found. So also whenever 
institutions have sprung up, devoted to Ameri- 
can Art, we have welcomed them as belonging 
to the same sisterhood with ourselves. And 
whenever similar institutions have organized in 
Philadelphia, in Boston, in Newark, or any other 
part of the country, we have stood ready to bid 
them God speed, and to aid them in every pos- 
sible way in the work in which we are all en- 
gaged. We have had no sectional feeling, no 
party bias, no narrow jealousy of any kind, but 
have welcomed them all to the higher circle of 
laborers in the cause of American Art. With 
these views I ask permission to give as a senti- 
ment — Prosperity to the Art-Union of Phila- 
delphia. 

To this toast Mr. Sill of Philadelphia respond- 
ed. The compliment which had been paid the 
ArtrUnion of Phiiadelphia, was quite unex- 
pected ; and though not now connected with the 
management, he had yet served long in its be- 
half, and should always feel a deep interest in its 
welfare. They had tried to do their duty in a 
small way in Philadelphia. They had been en- 
couraged by the signal success of the Art-Union 



in New-York, and they hoped at some day, not 
far distant, to approach that institution in the 
excellence as well as the number of their works. 
He believed that ArUTnions had done great 
good in raising the character of Art in this 
country, and in making works of Art more gen- 
erally known. There was a close connection be- 
tween the Fine Arts and the Useful Arts, and as 
long as the former flourished, the latter would 
prosper also. He had seen with great pleasure 
the welcome extended to Leutze. You do well, 
said he, to honor him. He deserves all you can 
do or say on his behalf. But we claim him also. 
We think he belongs peculiarly to Philadelphia. 
It was there he first displayed his ability — he 
first developed his genius there. It gives me 
great pleasure to learn the high object for 
which he has now returned. He desires to 
establish a school of Art here which shall do 
honor to the country. This is an object in 
which we all have an equal interest. It is a na- 
tional object, one which will tend to raise the 
Arts in this country to an equal standing with 
schools abroad. I hope that the design of Leutz k 
will be highly successful, and that he may be 
able to carry his noble purposes into complete 
fulfilment. Mr. Sill closed by giving as a toast, 
The Fine Arts in America — presages of a new 
birth upon this continent ; may it eclipse in the 
nineteenth century the renaissance of the fif- 
teenth. 

The President soon after toasted The Press 
to which Mr Thompson, Editor of The Southern 
Literary Messenger, briefly responded. He ex- 
pressed his gratitude for being thus called up 
in a strange city, and said that the duty be- 



longed rather to some member of the Press of 
New- York City — confessedly the ablest and the 
best in the United States. 

A sentiment on the Literature of America, led 
to calls for Dr. R. W. Gkiswold, who made some 
excellent and acceptable remarks concerning the 
late Mr. Cooper, as a friend of Art, and as him- 
self, in one department, the greatest artist Amer- 
ica had produced. Dr. G. said, that in a chapter 
of a work not yet published, Mr. Cooper pre- 
dicted, that the greatest triumph of America 
would hereafter be, not in politics, nor in civil 
affairs, but in the world of Art. 

Mr. Parke Godwin being loudly called upon, 
made some excellent remarks upon Art, as tran- 
scending Nature, and not as the copyist and 
imitator of it. He fortified his opinion on this 
point by numerous illustrations and analogies. 

At about 11 o'clock the company separated. 



the engraving op the series op the voyage 
op life, by cole. 
Our readers will recollect that Youth, the 
second picture of this series, was engraved by 
the Art-Union for distribution among the mem- 
bers of 1849. Numerous letters have been ad- 
dressed to the Committee urging the completion 
of the series by engraving the three remaining 
pictures. We are enabled to state, for the satis- 
faction of those interested in the subject, that 
this matter is under advisement, and some ac- 
tion will probably be taken in relation to it be- 
fore long. 



A LIST OF MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN ART-UNION FOR THE YEAR 1851. 

Not*.— The whole number of members whose names have been registered prior to ihe 27th day or Sept., 1851, is 6,343. The total nomber at the corresponding period las t year was 4,781. 
The publication of the remaining names, with snch others as may be received, will be continued in the succeeding numbers of the Bulletin. 



5688 Elihu S. Hunt 

5669 Mrs. Dr. Otis Perhans 

5670 Moses Whitlier 
6671 Frederick Sargent 

5672 Israel R. Walters 

5673 Charles W. Crawford 
6674 C. W. Hill 

5675 J. R. Thomas 

5676 G. Conklin 

6677 William S. Reynold* 

6678 J. M. Willard . 

6679 Mtb. Phoebe Allen 

6680 Allen Ma- rv 

6681 "William O. Smith 

6682 I.P.Clarke 

5683 Christopher Neale 

6684 W. H. Moir 

6685 Edward S. Hough 

5686 H. Simpson 

5687 T. McCormick 

6688 G. I. Thomas 

6689 Henry Dangerfield 

6690 Wilson N.Fort 

6691 Hon. W. A. Graham 

6692 L. J. Anderson 

6693 E. P. Scott 

6694 J. G. Water*. 
5695 George Shoemaker 
6696 L. M. McCormick 

5697 James Kirk, M.D. 

5698 George R. Bebb 
£699 Isaac Wildbahn 

6700 J. Milricrberger Smith 

6701 Samuel W. Harwood 
570-2 Charles R. Harvcys 
5703 Joseph H. James 

6704 Ambrose Carlton 

6705 James H. Gardiner 

6706 William P. Cbomberlayne 

6707 Sydncv S. Nicholas 

6708 E. E. Dudley 
5709 John D. Blair 
6710 Joseph B. Stegnl 
5711 Patrick H. Butler 

6712 Charles Millspough 

6713 W. P. TunsToTl 

6714 Thomas W. Dudley 
6716 Thomas H. Ellis 

6716 John E. Womhle 

6717 Hob* A. Watt 

6718 R.S.Mftssie 

6719 T. M. B. Roy 

6120 R. H.Dickinson 

6721 Alexander Garrett 

6722 George W. Gretter 

6728 E. T. Winston 
6724 William Palmer 
5725 William Taylor 
6726 Joseph W. Barlow 

6121 W. 6. L. Potts, M.D. 
6128 R. M. Carrington, M. D. 

6729 A. L. Royaler 

6730 James M. Talbut 

6731 D. R. Crane 

6732 G. B. Davenport 
6133 C. R. Allen 

6734 John H. Claiborne 

6735 M. H. Nace 
5736 O. W. Morton 
6731 A. S. Lyons 
6738 E. McDonald 



5739 W. G. Piu'we 

5740 Richard Reins 
5141 W. P. Bryant 

5742 B. W. Haxall 

5743 David Carrie 

5744 Alexander Kngland 
5145 R. H. Delrell 
6746 C. R. Barney 

5747 Joseph H. Crenshaw 

5748 L. D. Crenshaw 

5749 A. S. Lee 
6750 T. W. Peers 

5761 R. B. Tyler 

5762 Snmuel 5. Mvers 
6763 L. W. Glazebrook 
5764 A. L. West 
6755 George J. Herring 

5756 O, P. Fox 

5757 Robert G.Scott 

5758 Lewis Hill 
6759 James H. Roy 

5760 John P. Tabb 

5761 William Ritter 

5762 H. M. Smith 
Samuel A. Rusaell 

5764 Simeon Nash 
5165 Simon D. Drouillard 
576G Edward S. Menage r 
6167 Mrs. Sarah M. Duryee 

6768 E. L. Kerriion 

6769 George E. Smith 

5770 ThnrousHill 

5771 E. Teel 

5772 William Mason 
6773 Miss Charlotte Honghtal- 

[ing 

5774 A. B. Palmer 

5775 John B. Houghtaling 

5776 Mrs. H. A. Webb 

5777 Louis B. Trowbridge 

5778 Moses H. Fills. 
5719 Miss Mnrcia E. Howe 
6780 J. O. Shelp 
5781 Jamos Palmer 

5182 William Robinson 

5183 G. W. Hopkins 
6184 N. W. Lincoln 
5185 Joseph T. Farrington 
57R6 H. A. Nichols 
6181 Harrison M. Jones 

5788 J. G.Cilley 

5789 S. Reeve 

5790 Mrs. M. M. Slaughter 

5791 William Blair 
5192 Miss Augusta Maria Mc- 

[Coy 

5793 A. L. McCoy 

5794 George P. Dickinson 
5796 Dr. David Benys 

5796 F. E. Bunker 

5797 Albert Brinkerhoff 
6798 I. L. Walton 

5799 William H. Dunbar 

5800 Dr.S. B. Evans 

5801 John B. Bristol 
6802 G. A. Taylor 

5803 George M. Chapman 

5804 Mrs. Elizabeth Kingsford 

5805 Miss Virginia Kingsford 

5806 Mrs. D, May 

5807 William S.Nelson 



5803 Miss Caroline L. Ransom 
5P09 I'lott It. Spencer 
£810 Horace R. Fargo 

5811 J^siah D. Cotton 

5812 Miss Mary C. Gilling 

5813 A. J. Warlord 

5814 Mrs. Jacob B. Crane 
£815 William Wilson, Jr. 
6816 Mrs, Laura A. Cornwall 
5617 Miss Mary A. Mills 

5818 John W. Merwin 

5819 Owen Clark 

5820 C. C. Harper, M.D. 

5821 Roswcll Marsh 
5S22 F. Collier 

5823 Robert T. Boyd 

5824 MiesMnryEmilyDunhnm 
5826 Robert Raymond Reid 

5826 Manuel H. Rogers 

5827 John Dick 
5848 J.M.Griggs 

5829 Lieut. C. W. Watkine, 
[38th Regt. 

5830 George Smithers 

5831 P. H. Carter 

5832 James B. Oxley 

5833 MisB Flora Scott 
834 Parker Hunting 

5835 Philander Barnum 
I;. Dr. George T. McDonald 

5837 John D. Scars 

5838 Master George Goylord 

5839 Franklin Stevens 

5840 Robert Slanwood 

5841 Mrs. F\ Howe 
D. L. Winchester 

5843 Capt. Thomas I. Manning 

5844 Jeremiah B. Hale. 
6845 James Hewitt 
5846 George S. Phelps 
6847 Mrs. Anthony Yorks 
5R45 Henry W. Hamlin 

6849 Charles Holland 

6850 John K, Rodgers 

5851 L. A. Diflcndoner 

5852 John B. Donalson 

5853 J. M. Clarke 

5854 William Danforth 

5855 Joseph McCormick 

5856 J. B. Kitehing 

5857 Mrs. D. D. Wcad 

5858 Mrs. B. S. W.Clark 

5859 J. W. HiiHiawuy 

5860 Eliza H. Starret 

5861 John T. Strickland 

5862 J. H. Paine 

5863 John Wooderson 

5864 E. F. Daren 

5865 Abby P. Fenno 
5«G John W. Walker 

5867 George W. Reed 

5868 Thomas H. Iiazen 

6869 David B. Weston 

6870 George Heald 
5871 William L. Monlayne 
•181-2 C. B. Donaldson 
5873 George W. Simons 

.74 Mrs Sarah A. Goodsell 

5815 Joseph I. Younglove 
5»16 Thomas F. Abbott 
5811 P. H. Foley 



5892 
5893 
5894 

5S95 
5896 
5891 
5898 
5899 
5900 
5901 
5902 
5903 
5904 
5906 
5906 
5907 
5908 
5909 
5910 
5911 
5912 
5913 
5914 
5915 
5916 
5917 
5918 
5919 
5920 
5921 
5922 
5923 
5924 
5925 
59-26 

5927 
5928 
5929 
5930 
5931 
5932 
5933 
5934 
5935 

5936 

5937 
5938 
5939 
5940 
5941 
5942 
5943 
5944 
5945 



Daniel Schoonrnaker 


WJfi 


Edward N.Phillips 


1947 


Henry Simons 


5!!4H 


Mrs. Spencer Seolt 


5949 


William J. Abrahams 


',95(1 


Andrew Gilchrist 


5951 


S. R. Wecden 


595-? 


Adam S. Pratt 




John A. Morton 


5954 


Dr. John Howlette 


5955 


E. L. Harding 


5956 


James E. Harvey 


5951 


Charles F. Neil son 


5958 


Mr. Albert McNulty 


5959 


Hon. William Miller 


590(1 


Henry Palmer 

Don Jose Joaquin de Ar- 


5961 


5962 


[rieta 


,W,3 


Frederick Mesick 


5964 


N. C. Smith 


5965 


William A. Mildrum 


5966 


Dr. A. Willard. 


5%7 


O. B. Grant 


5968 


Miss Louisa Clow 


5969 


Edward Archer 


5970 


David Vonderbeck 


5971 


John Pollock 


5972 


James M. Edgar 


597 X 


Moses Cook 


5974 


William Burger 


5975 


Dr. G. P. Cammann 


59TR 


W. W. Armstrong 


5977 


S. H. Butler 


591 H 


John F. Carr 


5919 


J. C. Drayton 


59K0 


Robert M. Masterton 


5981 


C. Cronkhite 


5982 


F. C. Barlow 


59K3 


Jaincfl E. Brush 


54H4 


E, Chnmberiin 




Charles Burkhalter 


59X5 


David D. Egan 


59X6 


J. Edgar 


5981 


James B. Cook 


69HS 


T. B. Coddington 


59 89 


James M. Hodges 


5990 


John Grencen, Jr. 


5991 


H. E. Clnrk 


5*92 


Benson J. Lossing 
Eureka Lodge, No. 171, 


5993 


59 K4 


p.O.O.F. 


5995 


William Binns 


599(5 


L. Fitzgerald 


5997 


F. Crcighton 


5998 


Mrs. E. A. Pierce 


5999 


W. F. Cnry 


fiUOO 


J. Contrell 


6H01 


James Green 


fi(l()2 


R. Van Dien 


6(103 


Misses M. L. and G. A. 


6004 


(Bowen 


fi(H)5 


Mrs. I. S. Chapman 


6001! 


John H. Riker 


61)07 


James S. Libby 
W. J. Babeock 


filWK 


6(1119 


Frank B. Munsell 


60 10 




61(11 


Snndford Coley 


CO J 2 


B. H. Lillio 


WHH 


Robert Yctvcrton 


6014 


Tltomus G. Stevens 


OOlb 



> HcnryD. Feller 

' Mrs. Elizabeth Mclntire 

J Solomon Simpson 

I H. A. Lyman 

I Eliss Hicks 

[ F. Bush 

t P. J. Clark 

{ Aaron Pratt 

1 R. Linsley 

i S. Linsley 

I G. B. Conklin 

' E. J. Collins 

I L. E. Webb 

I W. W. Webb 

i Nelson Men-ian 

William L. Bradley 
! R. S. Doud 
i Edwin Hubbard 
1 Mrs. I. H. H. Sansay 

> Enoch Carter 
; C. B. Miller 

Morris S. Kimball 
t A. C. Scott 
I. B. Grimb&l 

> l.K.Saes 
: K. S. Ball 
! L. Simmons 
; W. S. Wolker 
1 William P. Drayton 
i J.Oliver Lindsay 
I Willinm K. Evans 
I Miss Taylor 
1 Byron Stevens 
I Frederick Boyd 
) J. B. A. Archer 
, John Pope 
■ E. J. Lasell 
I Elliot Reed 
1 Miss Frances S. Wash 

[bum 
i Rev. J. Grier Ralston 
■. John McCron 

William Stroud 
t William A. Crawford 
i W. W. Taylor 
) Robert Taylor 

William Norm 
'. James M. Anderson 
1 Mrs. G. Keith Taylor 
I William Milford 
1 Miss Harriet L. Havens 
1 C. K. Billiard 
! Frederick Mohl 
t Reuben Porter, Jr. 
i William L. Heam 
I Capt. John H. Kirwin 
: Joseph G. English 
f Churchill Doggctt 
i John K. Martin 
I A. V. Krenshaw 
, William H. Allen 
1 Edwin A. Smith 
' Solon Jenkins 
J Lawrence Lottier 
1 Joseph G. Blukely 
) Gabriel Worlbam 

Willinm D.Norrell 
I S. G. Lnndrum 
i J. Brown, Jr. 
1 James T. Sutton, Jr. 
. E. L. China 



6016 
6011 
6018 

6019 
6020 
6021 
6022 
6023 
6024 
6025 
6026 
0021 
6028 
6029 
0030 
0031 
6032 
6033 
6034 
6035 
6036 
6031 
6038 
6039 
6040 
6041 
6042 
0043 
6044 
6045 
6046 
6041 
6048 
C049 
6050 
6051 
6052 
6053 
6054 
6055 
6056 



L. C. Tappey 
Miss C. A. Davidson 
Edward Graham and Pol- 
lers' 

William E. Steward 
John R. Armistcod 
John Davis 
William Chicken 
William Soyre 
George Reid 
J.Hardy Hendren 
Samuel R. Borum 
S. March 
Myer Myers 
E. H. Delk 
T. B. Irvin 
Joseph P. Tattle 
J.De Bree, U.S.N. 
George R. Gwan 
John B. Dey 
Charles Ramsay 
William J. Moore 
John Sinipkina JoncB 
Robert W. Davis 
John D. Gordiui 
Hammond Whitney 
John O. Butler 
J. James Moore 
George W. Blufoid 
W. H. Addington 
A. Briggs 
George "Bramble 
A. McClane 
II. Robertson 
George J. Halsen, M.D. 
Baynham Bnyler, M. D. 
William II. Cranberry 
Charles H. Shield 
Edward H. Herbert 
James M. Blanchard 
William G. Young 
John. W. Owings 
Andrew Talcolt 
Lewis Sheldon 
Charles Collins 
Miss R. H. Cleland 
T. D. Lowtber 
Willinm Mudge 
Alexander Bulloch 
Miss Ann Emma Woods 
Joseph R. Priestley 
Daniel Broutiynm 
William I. Grccnworth 
William L. Dewait 
Samuel Lockwood, Jr. 
Mrs. Mary E. Griffiths 
George B. Bun-all 
James W. Glass 
Mrs. Harriet Hockley 
W. Gilmorc Simms 
Mrs. D. S. Arnold 
Joseph C. Howell 
Mrs. George A. Keen 
Mrs. A. H. Bnrtlett 
W. J. Niles 
George F. Buck 
John T. Miller 
Anron T. Hopkins 
Mrs. Harriet M. FoBtcr 
William L. Avery 
T. L. Fracker 



J. S. Mcllvnine 
6081 James M. Brown 

6088 Luke Loomis 

6089 John G. Curtis 

6090 John Doig 

6091 Isaac W. BoBtwick 

6092 J. Livingston 
C093 J. Adrianco 

6094 E. D. Nnsh 

6095 C. R. Patten 

6096 C. F. Patten 

6097 Dr. R, M. Collins 

6098 George Quinan 

6099 Mrs. E. G. Gaines 
00 Frederick Vogle 

6101 Capt. William Bre&tlin- 
[ger 

02 Mrs. Henry Kiggins 

03 "Lydia" 

6104 "Kate" 

6105 W. H. Monson 
G106 Thomas Sampson 

6101 Dr. W. D. Mcrriwether 

6108 W. Irving Westervelt 

6109 William P. Richardson 

6110 E.I. Tinkham 

6111 J. Young Scommon 
61)2 W. H. Cheeseinao 

6113 Frederick Scbols 

6114 Mrs. William Pendrell 

6115 John A. Bunting 
GI16 Capt. Andrew Newell 

6117 William M. Watte 

6118 Prof.C. E. Blumenthal 

6119 Prof. J. W. Marshall 

6120 John B. Houston 

6121 A.S. Allan 

6122 W, S. Downey 

6123 D. Spurgen 
C124 W. Winn 
6125 F. B. Moss 
G126 A. Bourne 

6127 Miaa Catharine Taylor 
612? Dr. James B. Emery 

6129 John C. Ivory 

6130 Mrs. R. Taylor 

6131 John H. Gouriie 
6132 

6133 Ousatonic Lodge, No. 6, 

I.O.O.F. 

6134 Mansfield Lyceum 

6135 S. Groff 

6136 S.Porter 

CI 31 Oeear Coles Lcggett 

6138 Joseph T. Allen 

6139 F. A. Cliapin 

6140 Jonathan S. Beekley 

6141 James Allen 

6142 Turpin Covington 

6143 John Dudley 

6144 George W. McCook 

6145 Barnard Hill 

6146 Mrs. L. B. Comer 

6147 John B.Strupper 

6148 Mrs. James A. Gftulcy 

6149 Mrs. Sarah C. Atwood 

6150 E. Simmons 

6151 Henry Strybing 

6152 R. M. Upiohn 

6153 Edward Bill 
0151 Mrs. J. P. Pirsson 



